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ABSTRACT . . ^ 

.Declining school enrollment , the surplus of qualified 
teachers and the existence of unused school fcui Idings, axe ^aong the 
reasons given for advocating public school sfonforship of expanded 
early childhood education and day care,. AdditionallT> the nuBber of 
women who vork .and need child care services is growing* Ihe -gap 
between the number of preschoolers new receiving service and the 
number whose parents may want it may tc 6 milllcn childreiu P,?:esent 
child care centers are largely .inadequate in terms of availability; 
standards^ and staff qualif ications. Here ate today 60 oi more 
federal programs that contribute to the funding of earlt childhood[ 
and day care programs* Coordinating efforts of the Office of Child 
Development are weakened 6y the absence of local administrative 
authority to organize funding- Federal spending for day care has 
increased signif ican tl y but in a pattern calculated/ to reinforce an 
already segregated system of services: public day yare for the, poor ^ 
and private nursery schools or child c ate cent ers for the affluents 

Start marks the beginning cf a willingness to think about 
terms of. educational programs^ the divided' thinking which 
day care as custodial, and prefechocl and kindergartipn 
educational, still exists-. Day. care and preschool ^ 
should be combined and made' universally available' to all 
The public schools should be the prime spcnsdrs cf child 
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"PERMISSlpKI TO REPRODUCE THIS 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY 

TO THE EDUCATIO'N'AL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIO.^AND 
USERS OF^TH^ ERIC SYSTEM." 

As Congress moves to expand child-care 
-services, schools and teachers stand ready 
to provide the necessary space, purograms, and 
staff. And unlike the prof it-priertted private ' 
day-care operators, public schools will be • 
accountable for tKe money tHey receive. 
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(D-Fla.) and Rep. Albert Quie (R-Minn.). They have 
expressed interest in expanding early childhood 
education programs within thif public school sys- 
tem. Others can and mustbefqund within the House 
and Senate. 

JOB FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The value and legitimacy of using the public 
schools as a prime sponsor for early childhood and 
day-care programs shc«ald be clear, Current offer- 
ings are far from adequate — either in terms of num- 
bers or quality. Exisw^ng programs are fi:agmented 
and ificoherent — a isituation which prevents the 
formation of a unif jfed constituency to push for mor,e 




and better programs. The facilities we have now dp . 
not provide enough in the, way of educational pro- 
gram, hor are^ they qualified to do so. Using the 
public schools to administer programs undef* the 
new billj would go far toward remedying all these 
ills. 

, It la fair andi much more democratic for public 
money to be administered through public liistltu* 
tlons. This Is what makes public schools accounta- 
ble for their use of funds. Th^re is every reflispi|i why 
all federal funds likewise should be adihinisteted by 

rpubllcly accountable bodies. C^mcation require- * 
ments and standards for the quality of facilities also 
should be set by elected ofllcials or Uielr designaited 
tkgents. Schools are subject to democratic policy- 
making by elected bodies, unlike private,^proflt- 
making entities in the day-care business. State and 
local agencies should not delegate their public au- 
thority and responsibility in the administration of 
federal fiinds to private or ^unaccountable agencies. 

For all the^e reasons, the American Federation of 
Teachers is convinced that the currently suggested * 
legislation must be altered and urges that it be 
amended to provide for: k 

• A new federal funding commitment reaching $2\ . 
billion per year for early Childhood education and 
day care. - 

• Universally available early childhood and day- 
car'b- services offered on a voluntary b^sis through 
the public school system. 

The application of federal standards and pro- 
gram-licensing priactices to all programs funded, 
and the requirement that all local school codes and 
laws be JolloWed as well. , 

• Provision for the retraining of locally licensed 
personnel where necessary. 

• SuTficient earmarking of funds to provide for 

- -^extenswe-jiealthr-nutrltioar counseling,^ and jplhec 

necessary support services. 

• Staffing ratios of one ^duh to 10 children for 
children six and over; 1 :7 for five-year-old|; 1:5 for 
threes and fours; and 1 :2 for infants. 

- • Provision for the training and use of paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Should such a program gain support and eventu- 
ally be enacted, day care and earl^ childhood pro- . 
grafhs probably would become enduring compo- 
nents of the American public-school system which, 
with the help bf a unified constituency of supporters, 
might even be expancled and improved from year to 
year. 



In August/ 1974, 'Sen. Walter Mpndale (D.-Mirtn.) 
and Rep- John Braderhas (D-Iiid.) ihi roduced a 
comprehensive child-development bill into . the 
innate and House. It was reintroduced in the cut- 
rent session of Con^re^. Their hew p]ff3gram, en- 
titled the Child and Family Services Act of 1975, is 
the latest in a lone history of efforts to provide fed- 
. eral aid to early childhood education and day.ca^e. 
Fpr the most part, such efforts have resulted in 
either sma)l-sc ale, fragmentary funding or in legis- 
lation which failed passage or was killed by^ presi- 
dential veto. I 

Some seasoned observers have speculated that- 
the unwillingness or inability of this couhtry to es- 
tablish a comprehensive public program can be ex- 
plained' by the failure of a powerful unified coristi- 
tuency to emerge from the multiplicity of groups 
that now populate the day^^are and early childhood 
field. Others say it is because of the conflic ting social 
and f>olitical values w^ich surround such issues as 
institutional care vs. home care; private vs. public 
sponsorship; the role of the family — particularly the 
mother — in raising children; the identification of 
day care with "welfare mothers'' and work incen- 
Jlives; and the degree to which programs for youngs 
children should be considered "educational/' 

The i^ejrican Federation of Teachers h 18 en tered 
this picture wlt^ a strong position that is I aklng the 
rest of the day-care community somewhat by sur- 
prise. By defining day cfare in educational terms, 
and by relating its expansion to current conditions 
in the public schools, the AFT has attempted to , 
combine the interests of children with th i Interests ' 
of its members. A policy statement passed by the 
AFT executive council in D^ember, 1 974 i describes 
the need for expanded early childhood <Miucatlon, 
and points to the educational crisis cau»^d by high 
teacher unemployment as b result of the so-called 
teacher "auiplus/' declining student enrollment, 
and underutilization of schoob. The resol utlon pro- 
^>oscd massive new funding reaching $2 billion a' 
year for expanded day care^and early childhood 
education to be administered by the public schools. 
Thus, not onW does AFT emphasize the needs of 
children, but foresees a program to use vacant class- 
rooms and employ Jobless teachers. I 

AFT President Albert Shanker has cWlled for 
amendments to the Monda le-Braden^^s b|ll whi ch 

Eugenia Kemble chairs the AFT Task Force o\i Educa^ 
tional Issues, 



reflect these positions in his N^w York Times col- 
umn, in lett^stoRepresentativesandSenators^and 
in meetings with key legidators. As a result of the 
actions of the AFT council and president, the organi- 
zation how is planning -a major campaign for 
public-school sponsorship of expanded early child- 
hood education and day care. 

' Early passage of this kind of comprehensive/, 
child-care and education program seem9 warranted 
by the combined impact of a number oLsocial de- 
velopments. To begin with, the teacher shortage of 
the 1960s has altered radically into the "surplus" of 
the seventies as the postwar-baby-boom children of 
the fifties have moved through arid but of the' 
public-school system. Declining studentenrollm^nt 
is leaving school district after school district acrpss. 
the country with the choice of cutting class size or 
firing teachers. The choice most often taken by 
budget-minded school boards is to cut staffs and. 
leave classrooms empty. Some forecasters hav6 es- 
timated that by the end of this decade, there will be 
^wo teachers fpr every public-school job. The result 
already is the existence of a large pool of qualified 
teachers looking for employment alongside avail- 
able but unused classrooms^ven entire schools 
^are being closed in some cases. 

MORE WORKING WOMEN 

The second deVelopiti|cnt favoring possible expan- 
sion of early childhood programs and day care is the 
growth in the number pi working women who haVe 
children in '.need of such --sei^y ices. Whether for 
reasons of "women's liberation/ or, as has b^en ac- 
tually shown by a nurrjiber of studies/ the need for a 
second income, more women are working and con- 
sequently need child care and education for their 
children. The Womeil;s Bureau of the U.S. Dept. of 
Labor estimates, for example, that ''nearly 26 mil- 
\ lion children under 18 years old had mothers who 
were working or looking for work in March, 1972. 
More than 5,5 million of these children were under 
six years old. In I960, 15.7. million children under 19 
had working mothers, and fibout four million of 
these children were under age six.'' "Windows on 
Day Care," a report by Mary Dublin Keyserjing 
based on findings of the National Council of Jewish 
Woolen, adds many other groups of children to its 
estimates of those in need of day car^: IVi million 
children under six whose mothers do not work but 
are from families in poverty; handicapped children; 
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children of mm are students or are in 

w.ork-tralhing^ p^grams; and children/of families 
who simply 3vant\80und» eduetftional day Care. ' 

iFulfilling jMeds^uch as these with quality pro- 
grams must lake i^ta account research findings 
about the importance of the early years to children's 
ilitellectuad and social development. The most not- 
.a(rte rfhd 6reqiMsnt}y quoted" of these experts is Bcn- 

emin Blobhk» whose book "Stability and Chanse in 
uman Characteristics" reviewed a number of lon- 
gitudinal studies and concluded that, . . in terms 
of intelligence measured at age 17, about '50 percent 
of the development takes place between conception . 
and age four, about 30 percent between ages four 
and eight/ and about 20 percentbetween ages qight A 
»: and f>7s*Bld6m's belief in the developmental import 
stance of the early years also is reflected in the work . 
.^of J. McVicker Hunt, Jerome Bruner, . Kenneth 
t iV.ann, and Jean Piiaget . A new interest in th^ work of 
' these men began to emerge in the '50s and fully 
.^'blossomed in the 1960s. The need to rethink the 
traditional Custodial role ot day care in light pf their 
findings should be obvious.: ; - • 

/ ^ Th« Inauguration of Head Start with thf p^asage 
of the Economic Qi>poHunHy^ct in 19^ marked 
the begtnnlng of al federal recognitlon^at early 
acrvltca for chllden needed to be more than aiinple 
' baby-sitting operations. With Head Start, compen- 
satory education became an jissue jof concern to ^ 
day-care providera. Head Start an4.tt^ companion 
program, Follow Tlunough, itfle^ed the flipst 
acknowljedj^ment on tl^ pari, of Congress and a 
presidential administration ihal^ early childhood 
preschool programs should have; ieducatlonal con- 
tent. For the first time, the staindard view that day 
care was something t6^use to get welfare mothers to 
work, had ^to share the public-policy arena' with a 
lieWr education-oriented pmpective. With Head 
Start and Follow Through .came the recognition 
that developing quality pfiesf^hool education for dis- 
advantaged children pniight be a good Idea. 

Up until now, even jthe strengths of tljpse de- 
velopments have not turned enou£^ political wheels 
to obtain adequa^j programs— even of the tradi- 
tional- custodial type.' William Pierce, director of 
policy development fbr the Child Welfare League of 
America, has estimated that even though the U.S. 
. Dept. of Health, Educatidn, and Welfare claims that 
about 1 .3 millionfchildren are receiving some sort of 
.preschool day care/about 600,000 of these "child 
care years" are jprovided undfer Title IV-A of the 



Social Security Act. The number of tHose getting 
anythlhg more than custodial service is probably ^ 
clos<^ to 250,000. Another half million are enrolled' 
in Head Start, which does 'incortk)rate some educa- 
tional component in its programs. 

At the time these estimates were made in 1974, 
Pierce also suggested that the number of children 
under six of working parents or of parents who 

^ /Would liike to work was at least seven million. The . 
/ gap between those preschoolers getting service and 

/; those whose parents may want it comes to an over- 
whelming six million children. And these estimates 
do not even toke into account the day-qAre needs Qi 
school-aged children. 

' IGNDEilGARTENS STILL NEEDED 

. ' The kindergarten picture is a little brighter, but 
> still far from adequate. About 2.1 million-ohfldren 
are enrolled in pubUc kindergarten — 65 percent of 
those eligible. About another JMfiOO attend private 
kindergartens. According to' a survey done in 1972 
by the Education Commission^ th^ States Early 
Childhood Project, nine states mandate school dis- 
tricts to offer kindergarten to all who want it. 
Thirty-seven states have legislation permitting it, 
and four have no legislation either mandating or 
permitting kindergarten. Although 42 states pro- 
vide some form of state aid to kindergartens,^ the 
amount varies widely— frotn as much as.75 percent 
in Oklahoma to 9 percent in New Mexico. And even 
in many of these states, the current economic crunch 
is causing state administrations ^nd legislatures to 
take another look at their supportjfor kindergarten^ 
So, the subsidies we now see may be cut shortly. 

As discouraging as these' stat&tics ^e already, 
th^y speak nothing of the quality of services offered. 
In 1 972, the National Council of Jewish Women pub- 
lished a comprehensive Survey of 431 proprietary < 
(for-profit) and nonprofit day-care centers which its 
members visited thiX)Ughout the country (including 
Head Start centers, but excluding public kindergar- 
tens). What they found amounted to a devastating 
indictment of the qu^lity.of care offered, through the 
use of a scale of judgments termed "superior," 
"good," "fair." or "poor." In arriving at these judg- 
ments — ^whk:h "the Council says, ^ are necessarily 
somewhat impressionistic — its_ member-surveyors 
considered such characteristics as the size of the 
« center, the buildings in which centers were housed, 
the degree of integration, qualifications of the staffs 
child-adult ratios, staff salaries, parental involve- 



ment , tr anspdrtatton , . the educational program » 
ftupportiye services; an4 equif^ment and facilities. 
The juagnqient&'also take intQ account the standards , 
provided for in the Federal Interagency Ddy Care 
Requirements 'and .those suggested by the Child 
Welfare iJeague. . i 

Thc 'Councirs report "Windows on Day Care" 
iconcltided that private, pro(it*making cc^nters pro- 
vided the worst. quality care: 

' . ^ about half of the proprietary centers visited 
were regarded as 'ppdr' with respect to thequality of 
service rendered. Somewhat more than one-third 
were regarded as 'fair.' All of the centers ih this ' 
category provided c^re that was essentially custo- 
dial. Even among the 15 percent of the propri etaryt— 
centers in the 'good' category, only a few of them 
provided what is now generally regarded as com- 
prehensive, quality^day care from the educational 
And developmental poiunt of View. Fewer than half pf 
the centers in this 'goiod' group ha'^d an adult-child 
ratio regarded as the ininimum necessary to m^et 
Child Welfare League Staiidards. Only one could 
have met Federal Intei:Jgency Day Care Require- 
ments In this regard . . .'1 

Only one center qualiraed 
signation. ^ 



ed for the "superior" de- 



Nonprofit "centers, including publicly supported 
• He^d Start centers/ fared somewhat bette^. Over 
half of these centers qualified as "fair" and only 1 U4 
percent were categorized as "poor." Gearly' the 
nonprofit centers were of better quality thap the 



profit-makers, thougli even thdse wete not as "good" 
- as they could have been. 3 
Council members attributed the low quality to 
inad^uate itatisllcenslng provltioiis and itafF 
qualifications, among othe^ things. Although all but 
two states require that day-care centen be licensed^ 
many states exeinpt from this requirement those 
centers which are federally operated oi* regulated, 
centers operated by private or paroc^blat schools, 
those run by religious ^ organizations, a^d those 
which are primarily educational. Even where 
licensing laws are applied, few of them provide for 
staff qualiflcations, "Willows on Day Care" re* 
porb: 

"In fact, a majority of states have no educational 
or • training requifements for day -care-center 
teachers^Only 17 specify that the teacher must have 
some^^'colleg^ education or its equivalent; nine that 
^ the teacher be a high-ischool graduate. The remain- 
ing states have no spe(iifications. Even in the case of 
center directors, only about one-half of the states 
require that he or shjp have some coUei^ education 
or it/equivalent; a f^w spepify that the 'a>mp legion 
of high school is necessary, and the r^manning states 
haye no training requirements^ 
< Sinc e^the Fede ral Interagency Day Care Require^^ 
ments defer to the states in the licensing of centers 
and stftff, there is very little to encoura^ the use of. 
quality staff and program. To this gCimpicture, me 
council report adds the observation, "The fact th^t a 
center is licensed does not insure the contin^ueiJ 



How Good Are Present Oay-Care Centers? r / 
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The followlnfl table is taken from "Windows on Day Care," by Mary bubHn Keysefling, a report based on flndlngs of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, 1 972, p. 1 20 it shows the number and percent distribution of rK)nprofit and proprietary centers by Impressjonl of qualty of care. / 
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hifiintcnance of the prescribed standards.. Most 
licensing offices are too underi^taffed to be able to * 
monitor the centers they have approved." 

POOR QUALITY DAY CARE 

' A more recent report published by HEW confirms 
this unhappy picture. The "Review of Child C^e 
Services Provided Under Title IV, Social Security 

. Act" found tliat of 552 centers and private homes in * 
nine states, funded under Title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide day care, 425 did not meet 
minimum health and safety requirements. More 
than a third did not meet child-staff-ratio require- 
' merits. Among the conditions noted were: poisons 
and medications stored in places accessible to chil? 
dren; inadequate kitchen facilities, Hrepropfing and 
outdoor play areas; and broken rusting equipment. 

One of the conclusions of this report points to the 
problem of ft-agmentation that plagues the entire 
day-care and early childhood field. Authors of the 

^ report suggest that one of the reasons for poor ad- 
ministration of this program is the confusion over 
which agency directs its difference aspects— -the So- 
cifiJand Rehabilitation Serviceor the Office of Child 
Development. Multiplied many times over, this kind 
of explanat ion of inadequacy pervades the field and 
accounts for many ot the shortcomings. It may even 

V explain why obtaining a comprehensive program 
with comprehensive standards has eluded the most 
ardent day-care and earlv childhood advocates. 

The picture which n<j|w exists is loaded with 
Ironies and contradictions* On the, one hand are a 
wholellat of powerful soblal circumstance^ pointing 
to expanded day care and early chlldhopd educa- 
tion—the demands of working women; a Targe body 
of research showing the Importance of | the early 
y^m to IntellMtual development; and an extremely 
usable pool ^f quallfled teachers and empty class- 
rooms. On otl|er are the woeful Inadequacies of 
early chlldtkood and day-rcare services in terms of 
availability, standards, and staff qualifications. It 
would noy seem to be an overwhelming intellectual 
task for si&clal en8;lneers and groups at Interest t6 fit 

. these twf^ts of conditions together. But It has not ^ 
happcauU. The reasons probably have something to 
do witM the sti:ucture of the early childhood and 
day-cafe fleld--the failure of a unifled'constltuency 
to dei^lop-— and the organization of both the federal 
legislation subsidizing such programs and the fed- 
enil mureaucracles which administer these sub- 
sldiM. The picture can be described at best as chao- 
tlcT^ \ 




'Passive, 

disinterested group' 

' 'The surroundings Were certainly bare and. 
depressing. During the hour I was there the children 
sat watching TV, a most passive, disinterested 

group> J- ' ^ V 

"The center was operated to enable women In the 
neighborhood to seelc Jobs or Job training. It Is 
questionable If the mothers avail themselves of tiie 
opportunity. It is dlfllctdt to determine to whom the 
day-care personnel are responsible. Are they 
fuinilln{|f their obligations to the children a nd how is 
the money being allocated? 

"The women appeared kind and eager for 
professional help. One wonders why some kind of 
<• professional guidance is not^ involved. Are 
Government funds being well spent?" 

— Comments made by a visitor to an unlicensed, . 
nonprofit day-care center located \n a church in the 
midwest (from "Windows on Day Care") 
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, \ PROEMS OVERlAP 

. Anyonc^Uying to ngurc out what is going on in 
early childhood education and day cafe today 
immediately impressed with the confusion of over-*^ 
lapping federal legislation, of state-federal jurisdic- 
tional Tinea,, and pf <:Onfli)cting. constituency inter- 
ests-— often of an cfxtrcmely petty and parochial na- 
ture. There arc today some 60 or more federal pro- • 
f grams that contribute to the funding of early child- 
' hood and day-care programs. The Women's Bureau 
of the U.S. Dcpartritentof Labor has listed them^all — 
exhaustively in a90-page pamphlet called "Federal 
Fbnds for pay Cftrc Projects/' jHey ave adminis- 
tered by everything from the unlikely Department of 
Agriculture and Small Business Administration to 
the more obvious divisions of HEW— the' Office of 
^ Chiltl*Development, the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, and the Office of Education.'The largest 
share of day care and early childhood ^education 
fupds come under the legislative authorities of the 
Social Security Act, the Economic Opportunfty.Act, =. 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Af t» and 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. (See 
Chart A for a surnmary breakdown of the main pro- 
grams these acts authorize and the federal agencies 

T—rwhidi-admmistcr^themi;) — ^^---i 

Not surprisingly^ the various groups pressing for 
expansion bfjall these programis mirror the pro- 
. grams and legislation^nd with equal complexity 
and confusion. Each group has its own axe to grind, 
often at the expense of the larger picture. As long as 
they fail to comF^^h^nd the structural failure of. 
. theirjobbying effcrts. day care and early childhood! 
services probably ^1^1 continue to be relegated to a 
legislative back scat. : 

Among the mor< powerful of the groups at In- 
terest are the AFL-^^O and the teachen' oiganlza- 
tlons. Offthc teachers, the American Federation of 
TeachcnHs speaking on thU particular iMue with a 
louder voic«— 'partly because the National Educa^ 
tion Association suffers from some of the same or- 
ganizational fragmentation as the day-care field. 

Chart B offers a glimpse* of the organizational 
maze surrounding early childhood education and 
day care. In an excellent essay found in Pamela 
Roby's useful book "Child Care^Who Cares?/' Vir- 
-^irf^err comments perceptively on the meaning 
of this situation: 

^ "... day care Continues to suffer as an institution in 
Isearch of a reliable professional constituency. One 
does not have to go far even today to find a social 



CHART A 



Major Sourcta^ of 

Padaral Funding for Day Caro 



^SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 



Pfosrsm 

Aid to Dependent Children: 
grants-in-aid to state public^ 
welfare agenclos for dsy care - 

^ork Incentive Progrsmt job 
training and day-care saFvicea 
for welfare recipients ' 

Ohild Welfare ^e/v/ce.' dty-c^re 
services, training and 
demonstration projects ^ 



Admlnitterlng Agenoy 

Social and Behabilitation 
Service (HEW) 



Social and RehabHItatlon 
Service (HEW) 

Social and Rehabllltdtlon 

8ervlce(HEW) 



ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT , 



Head Start: day care pfus 
educational and other services 
Parent andPhild Cantera: 
Comprehensive servfces to ^ 
childqsn upder three 

Migrant end Seasonal Farm 
^orkera: day-oare services to 
migrant farm fanfiillea 




relop- 



. Office of Child 0$ 
ment (HEW) 

Office of Ohll(/ Develop- 
ment (HEW) 

Community Se 
Administratio 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
JWa I: public-school pr^achooi* bfflce of Education 
programs; may coordinate with 
Head Start or AFDC to add ^ 
educational component 

MIgrent Program: education of 
migrant children, ' 
Follow Through: follow-up 
educational, health, and social 
services to children completing 
Head Start 



(HEW) 



Office of Edui:atlon 
(HEW) . 

Office of Education 
(HEW) 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT ^ 

Concentrated Employment Prime Sponsor 

P''ofl/'am:dday-care services to 
facilitate employabllity. 

New Careera: day-care aerylces , Manpower Administration 
to thosejralning f9r Jobs 

Manpower Administration, 
Bureau of Work Training 



Neighborhood Youth Corpa: 
^aaignment of youth as 
day-carp aldea^ 



SourcBs: "Federally Sponlored Child Care," bv Stevanne Auerbach 
"Child Care-Who Otres?," edited by Pamela Roby, Basic 
Books, '1973. and 'Day Care Facia." Women's Bureau,' 
U S Departm«pt Of Labor, 1973. 
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worker or an early chUcUi{||^ educator who will 
comment on the rteed forflW'* ®nd better day care, 
and at the ^f^me time; deprecate the use of day pare 
by women whb do not have to worluWlthout such a 
constituency, the succesaof ^ffortiillobby for ex- 
panSioaof day carp at l(ft:aU fltate» and federal leveU 
, is contingent on the ability of its advbcates to effect 
working coalitions among professionals imd agen- 
cies competing for jcontrol of programs and among 
community and social-reform P^iips who ofteiv 
bajk at any signs of compromise to their particular ; 



philosophies of care . -7 

But K«Kt and othm fall to take suchobft^rvatlont 
oiie,iiti^p further: If tha lefiik^lon spomibHng day 
cars andWiy childhood MiueatloQ was In ana pieca 
and provided a conipi«heii*lv« program tdfiilQls. 
tered by a single agency *nd .a single preaum^d^ 
prime sponsor at thestate imd local level* would not 
^la facilitate coalltlon-biilldliig among teacficin 
atid d^ber day-Kifm advocate^ t&further expand fed- 
eral support^iipport which .might ' eventually 
create the scope and varfatl^'^1'* quality programs 
that all clilld advocates want? • 

The creation of the Office otChild Development in 
1970 for the purpose of cftordpating children's pro- 
grams represente^^an unsuccessful gesture at mak- 
ing order^qut o{ chaos. To begin with, itc could not 
even aditiiWfiStier all the prbgrains. The basic prob- 
lems of fragmented legislative authority backed up 
try a fragmejited constituen<{y remained to plagu^ 
its efforts. And there vas no administrative author- 
ity locally— such as the public -schoqj flystem--to tie 
all of the funding strands together, v 




prima sponsor m«ar<^ thit 
DBbilc'schod! ageiic(a« would admlni«t9r 
thA fttrly chiiahodd educition programs 
pr^lded ttiat (•) they me« tha bllFa^und" 
^ Srds, end (b) thay wish to do ao. 
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DAY CARE IN DigAIIRAY 

There arc also serious substantive reasons why 
the day-care and early childhood field is in such 
disarray— reasons thathave to be thrashed out be- 
fore a real child-advocacy coalition«;ah be built . It is 
not enough to simply suggest that everyone get to- 
gether. There are disagreenoents related to the pur- 
pose and t!]^e quality of pit)grains that arc worth 
exposing and arguing about. 

To begin with, the idea that day care^8hould--or 
rcn could-T-bceducatipiiiiLjjy^j^^^ is 



even 



by no nieans universally accepted^ Even those who 
recogniatto the potential of this idea may have vested 
interests In cheaper, custodial varieties of day care. 



The identification of dav care as essentially a baby- 
sitting operation has a long history extenciing back 
to the early part of the 19th century In thli country. 
Its most dramatic and telling expansion In recent 
history came during World War U, when federal 
financing under the Lanham^ or Con^munity 
Facilities Act, was freed for use in a»nding child-care 
centers. Forty-seven states established a total of 
3,102 centers serving 600,000 children. When the 
War was over, federal funding ended and the centers 
closed down everywherejbut in California and New 
Tdrk City. (Interestingly enough, Virginia Kerr at- 
tributes the Continued public funding of c^y carejn 
Onl^i^ornia and New York City to the existence of 




'Overcrowded/filthy, 
depressingV 

"The center Is housed in a shack In poor repair. It 
was overcrowded, fUthy, and depiesslng. It was 
very small for thk number of children. Two of us 
arrived at nap^tlme and one tiny room was 
^mpletely filled with cou which were right up 
j^alnaf one another/There were 22 chUd^n )n 
attendance dlat day. I have no idea whc^ire they 



Would find a place to nap the extr^ eight children 
enrolled but not pi«sent. The odor was ndxious as 
one child had gone to the bathroom in her sleep and 
It had not been cleaned up/' t i 

''The kitchen waitiny with dishes sUcked up on 
topof one another. The bathroom had the tile off the 
Wall and the black- tar was exposed. It had only one 
sink, one toUet, and an old bathtub. , 

'Jb^^^lid^g^^^^^*^ ^ non- 
existent. All the money la handled through the 
V church. 

"We were told they were building a new building 
but that it will riot be ready this year and possibly 
liext. We dOubt If evennew faclliltea would help- 
without adding trained, adequate personnel. There 
is no kindergarten prc^m here (i.e., in the 
reporter's city), though they have fbme 5-year olds 
and 'try' to give them something 'extra.' 

"The only iaoA idea we heard here was that 
parenu with eaHy shifu are allowed to kave all 
^ their children at the center and the other children! 
are driven to school at the proper time. They wiU 
also pick up brothers and tisten of enrolled clilldren 
and keep them at the i^nter until someone from the 
family picks them up. This eliminates iatch^key' 
children." . ' 

Mnments made by a^isitor to an unlicensed, ^ 
'nonprofit day-care center located in a southern 
chfcrch. Although the center was categorized as 

Lpn-profit/' staff said that the church was making 
'a pi^dt on it (from "Windows on pay Care") 
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powerfuli Unifle(r^^yH:are conathucncies there.) 

What itiintemt''^8 about thfe Lanharn episode is 
the way it iefinc^ ^ay caf^ *n terms lhat persist 
right up until tod^y* The cef^^^^n were ci^atcd sim- 
ply bccaiwe moth^^ needed t«> get oUt a^d vfork to, 
' serve me d^fense^fi^ds 6f th^5^ountry— not because 
chUdren w^rc thoi'Sht to n^^^ the enriching experi- 
ence of preach^wlPj; bec^5<?^oiYrcn wore insisting 
on more '/liberate* lives. Day care was regarded as 
nothing more tha^* ^ custodial operation that ena- 
_b!ed women to ^^ric (worT^^X wl^o-^it was still 
felt^-^^^inor^^^^^ be\^^tied in the home with 

children who— it ^^s still MKneeded their u»l>di- 
vided attention). , y 

The postwar penod vyis f^^^'ked by strong senti- 
ment against ma^heiv\v6rl^|^g. reinforced' by the 
publication qf such books l^hn Bowlby's "Mater- 
nal Care and Mental Health; vyhich argued thaj a 
continuous warnn^^lationshjP with the mother was 
essential to a chiij^^s menta' health, Day cafre anJ 
presc hool-^vvhat U le t her^ VVas 'of i t— were as u n- 
popul^r and as oiJt of tun^^ .^Uh pervading social 
views as th^j worki'^S moth^''^ ^ho needed them, not 
^ mention the ma^^y chifd^^V^ho might have bene-^ 
fitted from good ^^y chil<^"°od programs. 

"^bAY CAliE Foil '''HE POOR 




• SinUe Working, ^^d ther^/^^e d^Ty care, were vie- 
^rcd^as negati/^ . interferences with , a healthy- 
mother-child relationship curiously, the ob- 

verse situation al^° came t^' b? regarded as true. If 
the mother-child Relationship wis "unhealthy,'^ 
either for reason^ °f poverty or family breakdown, 
then- day care W^^ though^ to be acceptable^it 
could even be us^" as a m^^^^ of allowing Welfare 
mothers to getoU| of the h^'"^^ and work. A double 
standard vvas b^^^g appl*^^' of course— middle- 
class mothers sh^J^ld be h^"™^ with their children," 
the reasoning vvef^' but poo^* 'Mothers should get out 
and work, p^rtict^^^rly if t^^7 ar^i on' public wel- 
fare—but the defi^Hion of care as an essentially 
custodial ope.r^ti^^^remai^*^^ th^.^arne. iSuch no- 
tipns exist even t^day. Th^y are behind the Work 
^.^irfcentive ^rogra'^ funded by the Social Security 
Act, for example.. 

Even in the 19^9^, when >vork of Bloom and 
others began to p^^^t to th^ crucial importance of a 
child's. early exp^^'ience t^? his or her intellectual 
. development, day ^are con^'^^^ed toTje regarded in 
custodial ternis. This is pi^'.^y true, no doubt, be- 
cause the fi^^t m^jorbreaKt^r'ough ihfederal fund- 
ing for day care si".Ce the t^^'^am days came in the 
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Oriianlaaflona Involved In Day C«r« and 

' Earfy-ChlldhoPd Edueatlori 



In addition to the APT, k«y oraAn^*^'^'^* winning piMH 
sag® of l^gialatlon establlsTiIng aarly childhood aduoatlbn , 
within the pflbilo echools will be: * 

American Association 'Of Schoof Admlnlatrator^ 

Council of Ghl^ State School^Officf/*—^ ^ - 

National School Boards Ateoolatioli ' > . .• 

Atide from thet*. there are 'a'numb^r of major organiza- 
tions Involved in dky.pare and early ohildhood educated 
which' are Hated beloVi 
American Academy of Pedlatrlca ^ 
American Association for Elementary-Klndergarten-Nuraory 

Educators ^ ♦ 

j^merican Home Econcifilcs Asaoolatlop (AHEA) 
Association for Chlldhood'Educatlon International (ACEI) , 
Black* Chil^ Development Institute 
Child Welfare teaque of Amtrlca » / j 

Children's Defense Fund • " ^ 

Child Development Associate Consortium^CDA) 
Council for Exc^0tlonrjai Children 
Day Care Alliance of Natttnal Councrl of Organizations 

for Children and Youth . 
Day Care am^^hUd^velopiient Council of America, Inc. 

(DCCDCA) , . r . 
Early Childhood Education Task Force of Educatiort' 

Commisaion of the States ; 
National Association for Child Development and Education 
Ntitlonal Association for the Education of Yognf Children 

(NAEYO) ^ " 
National Association of State Directors of Child Development 
"National Congress of Parentaand Teachpra (PTA)^ ^ 
National Coundll of Jewish vyomen ' ' ■ -^..^ 

National Education^Assocldllon - " 

Office of Child Development (CCD) ^ 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
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form of day care for welfare recipients under an. 
amendment to tKe Social Security Act in 1962. (Un- 
derneath all the current debates about quality day 
care, tjhere' seems to exist an assumption that the 
children of welfare, mothers do not . deserve very 
much.' Curiously, many organizations^ in early 
childhood and day care vvhich qlaim^^o spe^k for the 
poor dire doing their hestt'o keep costs and standards 
! down.) ^he Bloo^i^ype theories seemed reascaiable • 
to many parents and they enrolled tljpit children in 
preschool programs. But day ccu-e remained in a 
category by itself. Virginja Kerr comments on this 
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CommlttMt with ECE Jurlsdictloh 

TY)6te are the members of Congresrwho are on the key 
committees that will deal ^Ith eart/chlldhood legtotation. 

AFTs legltlatlve department sugoeets that AFT memt>er8 
oofiimunloate wnh them to encourage support of the union's 
propoaeli for amendng ihe Mondale^rademas bill, to insure 
tha t feder|J.chi|d-care servioM are brought undy, the p rs- 
sifmed prlm<» sfwnl&riHfp of the^ schools. 

House Sutoeommlttee on Select Education ff>rograma: 

Johh Brademas— Chairperson (Ind.) ' 
UoydMeede(Wash.) 
Shirley Chlsholm(N.Y.). 
WWam Lehman (Fla.) 
Robert Cornell (Wise.) 
Edward Beard (R.i:) 
LeoZefferettiiN.Y.) 
Qeorge Miller (Cal.) 
TTm^Hali (III.) 

R^fjubtcans: 
Alphon2o EleH (Cal.) 
Peter Peyser (N.Y.) 
James Jeffbrds(Vt.), ^ 
Lanry Pressler (S. Dak.) 

Senate dubcommtttee on Children and Youth: 
Democrats: 

Walter Mondale — Chairperson (Minn.) 
Jennings Randolph (W.Va.) 
Harrison WilHams (NJ.) 
Edward Kennedy (Mass.) 
Qaykxd Nelson (Wise.) 
Alan Cranston (Cal.) 
William Hathaway (Maine) 
Republicans: 
Robert Stafford (Vt.) 
J. Qlenn Beall (Md.) 
PaulLaxalt(Nev.') 



House: / 

Chalrfjersorh-Cart D. Perkins (D.-Ky.) 
Ranking Representative— Albert Ouie (R.-Minn.) 

Meml)ers of thi full committee who do r>ot serve on the 
eobcommlttee: . 

Democ rat; . . . J _ . .. 

Frank Thompson (N.d.j 
Domink^k Daniels (NJ.) 
John Dent (Pa.) 
James 0'Hara(Mk:h.) 
Augustus Hawkins (Cal.) 
William Ford (Mk:h.) 
Phllp Burton (Cal.) 
Joseph Qaydos(Ra.) 

WilHamCtay(Mo.) , ' 

Mario BlaggI (N.Y.) 
Ike Andrews (N.C.) 
Jaime Benlte2(P.R.) 
Theodore Rlsenhoover (Okla.) 
RonaW MottI (Ohio) , 
Mtehael.Blouln(lowa) ^ 
Paul Simon (III.) ^ 
RepubKcans: 
John Ashbrook (Ohto) . 
John Erienbom (III.) 
Marvin E8ch(Mteh.) 
Edwin Eshleman(Pa.) 
Ronald Sarasin (Conn.) 
Virginia Smith (Neb.) 
John Buchanan (Ala.) 
William Goodling (Pa.) ^ 




IrTaodltlonrtfi'e cfiaTrpe rsoh arid ranking" mon^^^ the full 
committQfes and all full committee members are as follows: 



Senate full commltt#e members not on sul>commtttee: 

Democrats: ^ , 

Claiborne Pell (R.l.) 
Thomas Eapteton (Mo.) 

Repubtlcans: 
Jacob Javits (N.Y.) ' 

RichairdSchwotker(Pa:) ~ " 

Robert Taft (Ohio) 



phenomenpn as it emerged in the resolutions passed 
by the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
anci Youth: 

"The resolutions reflected the tradition of regard- 
ing the nursery school as a positive experience and 
day care as an unpleasant necessity and highlighted 
the ambivalence that accompanied attempts to 
^ merge the two services. In spite of the economic 



totalitarianism in the nursery-school recommenda- 
tion, nurseries were clearly conceived as the only 
suitable type of service for upper-middle-income 
families, while their relative, day care» was en- 
dorsed with caution. Throughout the t960s, federal 
spending for day care increased significantly but in 
a pattern calculated to reinforce an already segre- 
gated system of services — public day care for the 
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poor» private nursery schools or child>care centers 
for the affluent, and potluck for those families'who 
fell in neither category. ' 

HEAD START BEGINS^ 

The one apparent exception to this pattern was 
Head Start, ftinded by the Elementary and Second- 
- aryJBducation Act in 1965. Head Start yas created 
at a unique tliile when the ideas of the early'child- 
hood theorists \i^re beginning to catch on and when 
the nation was Willing to define special funding for 
the poor in educational terms. Though Head Start 
marks the beginning of a willingness to think about 
day care in terms of educational programs, the di- 
vided thinking which categorizes day care as custo- 
dial, an4 preschool and kindergarten programs as 
educational still exists. 

Perhaps the custodial and educational strands in 
the thinking of early childhood and day-care advo- 
cates were brought closer together during consider- 
ation of the Comprehensive Child Development 
Program in 1971. 

This bill Would have provided for a nationally 
coordinated network of child-development pro- 
grams linked to federal resources through a single 




office within HEW. It would have incorporated 
existirfg programs like tiead Start and added a wide 
range of other services. These services would have 
been universally available to children of working 
and npnworking mothers alike from all socio-eco- 
nomic strata. In doing this, the bill was acknowledg- 
ing implicitly the value of'quality day care as an 
educational experience for all children — not just 
those who were the offspring of career women or 
whose mothers were being prodded into working by 
the welfcu-e system. This program — found in the 
child-development title of the Economic Opportun- . 
ity Act (EOA)— was vetoed by President Mixon 
partly on the grounds that it had "family-weakening , 
implications. ' 

Even while Nixon was vetoing the EOA's child- 
development provisions out of concern for family 
solidarity, his administsation was guiding the Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan through Congress . This plan pro- 
vided day -care specifically to poor mothers and of- 
fered tax deductions to families when both parents 
were employed. Apparently the "family-weakening 
implications" of day care for the poor were perfectly 
acceptable in this legislation. In taking these steps 
on these two bills, the administration was reenforc- 
ing the entrenched notion that day care is a cheap 
custodial operation for the poor and not to be con- 
fused with education. 

UNIVERSAL CHILD CARE NEEDED 
The time has come for day care and preschool 

-education to be combined and mg4e uYUvenally av- 
ailable to all children. Women want it; research 
supporU enriched early learning experiences for 
children; and the public schools, with the help of 
federal funding,' now can offer the facilities and 
staff to make them a reality. "iPeachers are the most 
inHciil group to lead this fight as the core of a poten- 
tially unified early chlldhdod constituency because 
they are organized and because they are connected 
to every public-school system in the country . 

Unfortunately, this is a bad tjme for teachers to be 
urging a major expansion of public-school services. 
The public schools are under aHack from a ^hole 
spectrum of critics, ranging fipom>the "new* left" 
deschoolers who claim that schools are like prisons 
and teachers are insensitive, to the more conserva- 
tive budget-cutters who prefer to hang their hats on 
performance-oriented accountability plans and inr 
dustrial models like Programming, Planning, and 

^ Budgeting Systems (PPBS) or performance con- 
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'Mora experienced 
leiBQliers needed' 

/'M<m cxpericnoed tca<;ben needed. Coiuiderlng 

the mp between jMderlee of elementary school 

teaoien and day-eare teachetv* the problem U how 

to get good dg^care teachen/' 

''The main proUem Is lack of f«mds. The director 

wants to hire more hfelp. He wants to pay them 

more." 

—From an interview with the director of a publicly 
financed day-care center (fronn'"Windows on Day 
Care*') 



tracting'. In between are the voucher advocates and 
- even the career- educationists, some of whom would 
like to turn as much of secondary education as pos- 
sible over to private business. 

Many of the groups now active in the early child- 
hood and day-care field are sympathetic to one or 
the other of these camps and can be expected to 
oppose the AFT's support of public schools as pre- 
sumed prime sponsors of programs funded under 
the new Child and Family Services Act. Already 
vocal in their opposition are such persons as Theo- 
dore Taylor, executive director of the Day Care and 
Child Development CounciJ of America. Inc.^ Jule 
Suganman, chief administrative officer for the city 

. ' of Atlanta and forn^er acting chief of the old' Chil- 
dren's Bureau; and Marion Wright Edelman. direc- 
tor •of the Children's 'Defense Fund of the 
Washington Research Project' Action Council. Th^ 

.^..^atinnal AssociatioiuiQrLXhild Developmeot^nd-- 
Education, which lobibies in behalf of profit-making 
daycare, will probably join them, if it hasn't al- 
ready. 

In fact^ virtually every group now involved in 
some aspect of federally funded preschool and day 
care — iriibluding the relevant offices .in the various 
federal agencies that now administer those pro- 
grams — ean be expected to have some interest in the 
status quoBnd will probably criticize the AFT's pos- 
ition. Sorne F^ead Start directors and parents have 
recently questioned it. for example, preferring di- , 
rection by local community-based hoards and pa- 
rent committees to public-school administration. 



Undoubtfedly, the Child Development Associate 
Consortium, a group funded by the Office of Child 
development to come up with "competency-based" 
definitions of early childhood and day-care profes- 
sional qualifications, will have some problems with 
the certification and licensing standards of nriost 
school systems (see Chart C for its thinking on this 
subject as of December, 1974). 

Despite these obstacles, the argument for public- 
school presumed prime Sponsorship must be made. 
There are some likely allies on the scene, including 
U«S. Commissioner of Education Terrell Bell and 
Sen. Dale Bumpers (D-Ark.), Rep. William Lelhman 
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Board Action Regarding Eligibility Requirements 
for the CDA Credential Application (Excerpti 
from minutes of tfie board of directors of th< 
Child Development Associate ConsortiumJ 
Dec; 7, 1974) ^ 



Eligibility Rtqulr»fn«nU 
Prts«nt«d In Form of Motion* 



Board Action 



1; For the purpos.e of assess- 
ment proof of access to a 
child-development center 

2. Minimum age of'lS years. 

3. Evidence of formal or informal 
child-deveiopment/^ariy 
childhood education training. 

4. Not less than 12 moriths full- 
time experience working with' 

_ yoi/ng children in a state- ' 
approved center. 

5. No conviction of any offense 
related to child Bbuse. 



Passed-urranimous. 

Passed-unanlmoua. 
^Passed-unanlmous. 



Defer action for further 
stu^y by staff and « 
committee. 

Approve indluslbn of 
c'ohcept in eligibility^ 



6. Ability to read and write 
English. 

In the near future, provision 
should be made for translation 
of all CDAC materiaiS'Into^ 
needed languages. 



clarification brought to 
bo^rd for final decision 
on wording. 

Voted to delete from 
eligibility requirements. 

Voted not be included 
as an eligibility require- 
ment but supported as a 
separate'pollcy decision. 
That In the near future 
provisions should be 
made for translation of 
all CDAC materials Into 
needed languages. ' 
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(D-FIa.) and Rep. Albert Quie (R-Minn.). They have 
expressed interest in expanding early childhood 
education programs within thif public school sys- 
tem. Others can and mustbefqund within the House 
and Senate. 

JOBFORPUBLI 

The value and legitimacy of using the public 
schools as a prime sponspr for early childhood and 
day-care programs shcMald be clear, Current offer- 
ings are far from adequate — either in terms of num- 
bers or quality. Exisw^ng programs are fi:agmented 
and ificoherent — a ^situation v^hich prevents the 
formation of a unif jfed constituency to push for mor,e 




and better programs. The facilities we have now dp . 
not provide enough in the, way of educational pro- 
gram, hor are^ they qualified to do so. Using the 
public schools to administer programs undef* the 
new h'i\\ would go far toward remedying all these 
ills. 

^) It la fair and much more democratic for public 
money to be adniinlstered thrQUgh public liistltu* 
tions. This is what makes public schools accounta- 
ble for their use of funds. Th^re is every realspi|i why 
all federal funds likewise should be adihinls tetvd by 
rpubllcly accountable bNodies. C^mcatlpn require- * 
mentsandstandardsfor the quality of facilities also 
should be set by elected officials or Uieir designaited 
tkgents. Schools are subject to democratic policy- 
ma Idng by elected bodies, unlike private,^proflt- 
making entities in the day-care busihess. State and 
local agencies should not delegate their public au- 
thority and responsibility in the administration of 
federal hinds to private or ^unaccountable agencies. 

For all the^e reasons, the American Federation of 
Teachers is convinced that the currently suggested » 
legislation must be altered and urges that it be 
amended to provide for: k 

• A new federal funding commitment reaching $2\ . 
billion per year for early Childhood education and 
day care. - 

• Universally available early childhood and day- 
car'b- services offered on a voluntary b^sis through 
the public school system. 

The application of federal standards and pro- 
gram-licensing priactices to all programs funded, 
and the requirement that all local school codes and 
laws be JolloWed as well. , 

• Provision for the retraining of locally licensed 
personnel where necessary. 

• SuTficient earmarking of funds to provide for 
— &xten&ive-iiealth^utrltioa> counseling,^ and jplhec 



necessary support services. 

• Staffing ratios of one ^duh to 10 children for 
children six and over; 1 :7 for five-year-old|; 1:5 for 
threes and fours; and 1 :2 for infants. 

• Provision for the training and use of paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Should such a program gain support and eventu- 
ally be enacted, day care and earl^ childhood pro- 
grafhs probably would become enduring compo- 
nents of the American public-school system which, 
with the help bf a unified constituency of supporters, 
might even be expancled and improved from year to 
year. 
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